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a huge metropolis, remote alike from the wise
counsel of his father and the charm of his mother's
personality, he saw their tragedy in the darkest
colours of reality and imagination. He was fully
aware that in some respects he resembled his mother
closely, and when, wrestling with his problem, he felt
his nerves tighten and his thoughts grow wild and
feverish, he must have believed that he tottered
on the edge of an abyss. How serious the danger
was, I have no certain means of determining. Such
unpublished letters as I have seen yield no evidence
on the point; yet the essay on " Hartley Coleridge "
contains an ominous sentence: " Though it be false
and mischievous to speak of hereditary vice, it is
most true and wise to observe the mysterious fact
of hereditary temptation."23 If this observation
refers to his own experience, it indicates not only
the greatness of his peril, but the view which he
ultimately tool^ of it. It was not something fated
and irresistible, but a " temptation," to be put
down by the will, and put it down he did. It is
both interesting and inspiring that a thinker whose
most conspicuous quality is his steady and incor-
ruptible sanity was once in some danger of going
insane. Seldom has mind had so much power over
mind.
But the fear of insanity, if he felt it, was not his
only concern. The future looked very black. A
legal career seemed for a number of reasons im-
possible. The only profession open to him ap-
peared to be that of commerce, for which at the
time he had no enthusiasm. The successes with
which he met in writing, the publication in The
Prospective Review of the paper on currency in 1847,